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The Frenzied Naval Program. 


There are encouraging signs that an effective reac- 
tion against the indefinite increase of the navy has set 
in, both among the people and among public men, 
The estimates for the coming year which were sent 
in by the naval board amounted to more than one 
hundred and fourteen millions, an increase over the 
past year of fourteen per cent. The bill which has 
been voted by Congress carries slightly less than one 
hundred millions, or in other words allows practically 
no increase at all of the budget. 

The original estimates provided also for the build- 
ing of three new battleships. These were cut down 
to two in the House, where a strong disposition ex- 
isted to eliminate from the bill all the new ships. 
While the bill was under discussion in the House a 
vigorous effort was made to reduce the number of 
battleships to one. The amendment to this effect 


received one hundred and twenty-one votes against 
one hundred and forty-four for the two ships. 

The provision for two battleships was carried 
through by the influence of the President, who con- 
tinues with unabated strenuousness to defend his 
policy of a big and ever-expanding fleet of warships 
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as the only sure means by which peace with the rest 
of the world can be maintained. We are assured 
that, in addition to the forty-two who did so, at least 
thirty other Republican Representatives were disposed 
to vote against the battleships, and probably would 
have none so but: for the pressure put upon them by 
the President directly and through Speaker Cannon. 
If these representatives had had the courage to free 
themselves from party domination and vote their 
honest sentiments, the real opposition to the extrava- 
gant naval program would have manifested itself in 
its full strength. 

The opposition of members of the House to further 
naval increase sprang largely from economic consid- 
erations. The prospect of a big deficit alarmed them. 
But their willingness to cut the naval appropriations 
rather than others shows how far genuine opposition 
to the enlargement of the navy, in rivalry with other 
powers, has progressed. A considerable number of 
prominent Republican representatives consider the 
big navy program not only excessively costly but 
also both foolish and dangerous; that a great war 
fleet is entirely needless from the point of view of 
defense, and increases materially the danger of fric- 
tion and war abroad. . Among the prominent House 
opponents, on the Republican side, of further increase 
are Littlefield of Maine, Sherman and Wadsworth of 
New York, Burton of Ohio, Gillett and Lawrence of 
Massachusetts, Adams of Pennsylvania and Bartholdt 
of Missouri. 

The fact is that the President’s naval policy had a 
very narrow escape from defeat this year, and it is 
reported that many Republicans in the House who 
yielded to pressure this time and voted with the 
party will not do so again. 

In the Senate the attack on the President’s policy 
was even sharper and stronger than in the House. 
An effort was made there also to reduce to two the 
number of battleships to be provided for in the bill. 
But the motion failed in very much the same way as 
was the case in the House. The vote on it stood 
twenty-two to thirty-eight. 

The opposition in the Senate on the Republican 
side was led by Senator Haie of Maine, himself the 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs. He 
declared for the reduction of the navy program to 
the building of one battleship a year, “to make good 
the waste that time causes”; that is, to keep the 
navy down to its present size. He was particularly 
severe in his arraignment of the policy of imitating 
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Great Britain. “The principal object of a big navy 
in time of peace,” he said, “ is to bully small powers,” 
or to go and * bark at the doors ” of some weak state 
“that has been brow-beaten by European powers.” 
If this country meant to follow the British policy of 
bullying small powers, “ the present navy,” he asserted, 
“was a mere bagatelle compared to what would be 
required.” 

The people throughout the country are not yet 
fully aware of the proportions to which this * baga- 
telle of a navy” has grown in a few years. We are 
spending on it at the present time one hundred mil- 
lions a year, which is half as much as the cost of the 
entire system of free public school education in the 
forty-five states of the Union, and nearly five times 
as much as the annual outlay on all the universities 
and colieges of the nation. The vessels of the navy 
fit for service, including 47 under construction, num- 
ber at the present time 312. There are 25 first-class 
battleships (including those in construction ), 1 second- 
class battleship, 12 armored cruisers (including those 
building), 23 protected cruisers (including those 
building), 10 monitors, 3 scout-cruisers (building), 
35 torpedo-boats (including those in construction), 
16 destroyers, and 8 submarines, together with the 
auxiliaries of the several types such as gunboats, etc. 
This great fleet has been built up within twenty 
years. It has cost the nation on an average over 
fifty millions a year for the last ten years. The total 
cost in twenty years has been not less than seven 
hundred millions of dollars, including of course the 
expense of annual maintenance. It is very rare in- 
deed that a great folly can be expressed in figures as 
the navy folly can be. 

The effort of President Roosevelt on the 22d of 
February, at the University of Pennsylvania, to de- 
fend his big navy policy by an appeal to the authority 
of Washington was, it seems to us, as flagrant a case 
of one-sided special pleading as could well be found. 
He quotes Washington’s maxim, “ To be prepared 
for war is the most effective means to promote peace,” 
and declares that the best way to show loyalty to the 
first President’s teachings is “to see to it that the 
work of building up our navy goes steadily on.” 

Not a word is cited by Mr. Roosevelt of Washing- 
ton’s pointed and impressive utterances against the 
inauspiciousness to Jiberty of “overgrown military 
establishments,” which ‘are to be regarded as partic- 
ularly hostile to republican liberty.” He keeps far 
from his lips Washington’s famous utterances to 
David Humphreys in 1785: “ My first wish is to see 
this plague to mankind (war) banished from the 
earth, and the sons and daughters of this world em- 
ployed in more pleasing and innocent amusements 
than in preparing implements and exercising them 
for the destruction of mankind.” Similar strong ut- 
terances were made by him a number of times in his 
letters from 1785 to 1789. 
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What Washington said about being prepared for 
war was said in reference to the maintaining of a 
suitable militia force, in the days when the young 
nation was scarcely on its feet and was cordially dis- 
liked by all the great powers of Western Europe. 
To pervert this moderate maxim of the time so as to 
make it support the further large increase of a navy 
which has reached the formidable proportions of ours, 
costing already a hundred millions a year, at a time 
when the nation has grown great and impregnable, 
when it has no enemies and is universally respected, 
is to do the extremest violence to the genius of his- 
tory and to the character of Washington. It is to 
confound the spirit of the greatest American, a re- 
publican of republicans, with that of Napoleon. 

It is most gratifying to know that the President’s 
frenzied naval program came so near being defeated 
last month in Congress. Next year, or the next, we 
may expect to see its plumed head sink beneath the 
waves of popular disapproval and disappear. 


The Arbitration Treaties Dead. 


The arbitration treaties which were negotiated by 
Secretary Hay and sent by the President to the 
Senate, and which had the support of practically the 
whole people, are dead, and another chapter in the 
progress of the movement in this country is closed. 
It is a lugubrious ending, we must confess. To say 
that we are disappointed is a waste of words. Eight 
years have passed since the Olney-Pauncefote treaty 
met with an inglorious fate, and here we are down 
again. 

But it is not a time to beat one’s breast or tear 
one’s hair. It would be useless, also, to waste one’s 
strength in cursing and fighting either the Senate or 
the President. Enough of that has already been 
done by the press of the country, and, furthermore, 
we are estopped by our principles from indulging in 
such warlike performances. Let us gather ourselves 
up out of the dust and see what the situation really 
is. Perhaps it may not, after all, be as bad as at the 
first sight it seems to be. 

The treaties which were sent to the Senate pro- 
vided that for a period of five years all controversies 
of a judicial order and those regarding the inter- 
pretation of treaties should be submitted to the 
Hague Court; and, further, that “in each individual 
case the contracting parties, before appealing to the 
permanent court of arbitration, shall conclude a spe- 
cial agreement defining clearly the matter in dis- 
pute,” ete. 

The Senate held that, in its judgment, this special 
agreement would in each particular case be of the 
nature of a treaty, and hence amended Article 2 by 
changing the word agreement to treaty, in order that 
it might have the unquestioned right to pass upon 
every agreement for the submission of a dispute, of 
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whatever kind, to the permanent Arbitration Court 
at The Hague. In this amended form the Senate, on 
the 11th of February, ratified the treaties by a vote 
of 50 to 9. 

The President, as he had already stated in a letter 
to the Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, regards the treaties as rendered valueless by 
this amendment, and will not take any further action 
upon them. There are several reasons, as reported, 
which have led him to this decision. 

In the first place, the treaties would have to be 
negotiated over again, in the amended form, with the 
foreign powers which had signed them. Some of 
these powers have, it is said, indicated their willing- 
ness to complete the treaties in this form, though 
considering them of no practical value. Others 
would positively refuse to do so, and the govern- 
ment, if it went ahead, would thus be put into an 
awkward position by having to discriminate against 
some of the most prominent powers of the world. 

A second and weightier reason is that the Presi- 
dent’s existing powers under the Hague Convention 
would be fatally narrowed and limited if these 
treaties in their amended form went into effect. 
Under the Hague Convention an agreement to sub- 
mit a dispute to the arbitration court does not require 
the approval of the Senate. 

In the third place, the President feels that his 
powers under the Constitution as the Chief Execu- 
tive of the government would be gravely entrenched 
upon if each particular case of submission under a 
general treaty had to be passed upon by the Senate, 
The unbroken tradition of a hundred years he re- 
gards as supporting this view. The carrying out of 
the provisions of a general treaty, once approved by 
the Senate, becomes the prerogative of the President 
as the Executive of the government. The amend- 
ment, therefore, of these treaties, so that they cannot 
be carried out except through special treaties upon 
which the Senate must pass in each particular case, 
destroys, in his view, their general character and 
makes them essentially not general treaties at all. 
Their ratification, therefore, curtailing his powers 
under the general Hague Convention, crippling his 
constitutional prerogatives, and making it impossible 
for him to secure an arbitration during the long 
vacations of the Senate, he considers to be a decided 
step backward, and hence he declines to make an 
effort to complete the treaties. 

The above is the President’s position as nearly as 
we have been able to understand it, and we are 
obliged to admit that it is a very strong one. 

The Senate, on the other hand, claims that every 
agreement to submit a dispute to arbitration under a 
general treaty, as well as without one, and, in fact, 
every arrangement with a foreign nation, is, in the 
meaning of the Constitution, a treaty, and therefore 
requires the advice and consent of that body before 
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it can become operative. The Senate’s doctrine on 
this point — which has certainly a somewhat new 
and strange sound in the light of historical prece- 
dents — has back of it the assumption that the Presi- 
dent ought not to be entrusted single and alone, and 
that the Constitution did not mean that he should be 
entrusted, with such extraordinary power as that of 
determining in all cases of dispute with foreign 
nations what were questions of a judicial order, not 
affecting the vital interests of the nation. 

It will thus be seen that a very serious constitu- 
tional question has been raised between the Presi- 
dent and the Senate. How this question is to be 
settled, we do not see, unless it can be got in some 
shape before the Supreme Court 

If we believed that it was this constitutional ques- 
tion alone that had killed the arbitration treaties, we 
should not feel so bad about the matter. We fear, 
however, that this was not the real cause. It is well 
known that a number of Senators are not at all 
friends of arbitration, and do not desire to see it 
advanced. Others are credibly reported to have been 
strongly influenced by the Irish opposition in New 
York, Philadelphia, and elsewhere. Some Southern 
Senators were outspoken in their opposition because 
of their fear that the repudiated Southern State 
bonds might be collected through arbitration. Nota 
few Senators had come to believe—and the San 
Domingo performance made them believe all the 
more strongly — that the President was increasingly 
disposed to assume in foreign affairs authority which 
did not belong to him. These causes, combined with 
the Senate’s jealousy of its own rights and pre- 
rogatives, and its generallly believed growing incli- 
nation to encroach upon the rights of the other 
branches of the government, combined to bring about 
the extraordinary vote by which the treaty was 
amended, and in that form ratified. 

But the perishing of these treaties does not mean 
that arbitration is beaten or even given a setback. 
The government will go on arbitrating its contro- 
versies with other countries with even greater cer- 
tainty than in the past. It will stand by and faith- 
fully employ the Hague Court. The campaign for 
these treaties has brought to light the deep and 
widespread and rapidly growing interest of all classes 
of the American people, including the national pub- 
lic officials themselves, in the arbitration cause: and 
their defeat will make the people more determined 
than ever that their will on this subject shall be 
executed. The Senate itself, by its vote of ratification, 
is now for the first time officially on record as a body 
as in favor of treaties pledging in advance the sub- 
mission of important classes of cases to the inter- 
national court of arbitration. The President and 
the Secretary of State are solidly with us. 

We are much farther along, therefore, really, if 
not formally, than we have ever been before. The 
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breach between the two branches of the treaty- 
making power will be healed, and arbitration treaties 
will be present in high honor at the reconciliation. 
The new Conference at The Hague, which cannot 
be long deferred, will, if we mistake not the signs of 
the times, have surprises for us all in the carrying to 
completion of the permanent system of arbitration 
already so well and successfully inaugurated. If we 
sorrow, therefore, let it be as those who have hope — 
large, strong, well founded. 


The Findings of the North Sea 
Commission. 


The findings of the Commission appointed under 
the terms of the Hague Convention to investigate 
the facts connected with the firing of Russian war- 
ships upon English fishing boats in the North Sea, 
have justified all that was’said at the time in these 
columns of the peculiar value of the provision of the 
Convention for the appointment of Commissions of 
Inquiry without arbitral powers in cases of contro- 
versy where the facts were in dispute. 

The report of the Commission, after it had taken 
evidence and carefully considered all the details of 
the affair, was made by Admiral Fournier, the 
French member, on February 25, in the grand salon 
of the Foreign Office in Paris. The great hall was 
filled with ambassadors, civil dignitaries, and mil- 
itary and naval officers, with their wives and friends, 
representing the leading nations of the world. The 
scene was a most impressive one. Interest in the 
decision had been much intensified by rumors which 
had got afloat that the Commission had decided in 
favor of the Russian contention; and it is not much 
exaggeration to say that the civilized world never 
awaited with more living concern the report of any 
international commission. The findings of the Com- 
mission make it certain that the incident will quickly 
be closed, and that no serious illwill between the 
two countries will be left behind as a result of it. 
War over the unfortunate occurrence has now be- 
come morally impossible. 

The judgment declares, only the Russian Commis- 
sioner dissenting, that there were no Japanese tor- 
pedo boats present at the time of the firing of the 
Kussian ships. It further declares that the Dogger 
Bank fishermen were not guilty of any interference 
with the Russian vessels. The commander of the 
Russian fleet is adjudged by the Commission not to 
have been justified in opening fire. This was the 
main point in the controversy. 

In these respects the report of the Commission 
fully supports the British view of the affair. But it 
gives no countenance to the opinion, expressed at 
the time in the harshest and most inflammatory way 
by the British press, that the conduct of the Russian 
officers was insolent and wanton. The Commission 
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fully exonerates them from having acted in a reck- 
less and inhuman way, with a full knowledge of the 
facts of their surroundings before them. They were 
mistaken in their judgment of the situation and did 
a great wrong, but the mistake was one that the 
Commission considers to have been a natural error 
to make under the peculiar circumstances which the 
war in the East had created. 

With the facts thus determined by an impartial 
commission, the two governments will speedily be 
able to adjust the difference, which will now be 
chiefly a question of the damages to be paid by 
Russia to the families of the dead and wounded 
fishermen, and to the owners of the fishing boats 
which were sunk or damaged. The Czar of Russia, 
immediately after the occurrence, expressed his pro- 
found regret at what had taken place, and the readi- 
ness of his government to pay damages if his officers 
should be found to have done wrong. The amount 
will be determined by arbitration, or by direct nego- 
tiation; probably the latter, as the sum will not be a 
very large one, as such affairs go, and can be readily 
determined. 

What would have been the outcome of the Dog- 
ger Bank affair if the Hague Convention had not 
existed it is not possible to say. It is altogether 
probable, however, that the relations between the 
two governments would have become seriously 
strained. War was in the air, and it is reasonable 
to believe that it was averted by the potency of the 
great Convention for the Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes, the obligations of which the re- 
sponsible leaders of the two governments fully recog- 
nized and quickly acted upon. To the calmness and 
good sense of the British government under the ex- 
citement and clamor of the hour great credit is due 
for the pacific outcome. But this calmness was 
itself due in no small measure to the existence of 
the Hague Convention. 

We may expect that in the future this provision 
for commissions of inquiry, which has now been 
with such remarkable success put into operation, will 
be much used. Wars between the nations have in 
many cases sprung from ignorance of facts. There 
will be hereafter no excuse for wars of this kind, 
and with this means of avoiding them at hand, there 
will be little disposition on the part of the nations 
to find excuse for them. 

The lesson needs to be impressed that if such un- 
fortunate occurrences as was this of the Dogger 
Bank are to be avoided, war itself must be wholly 
abolished. There is no provision of the Hague Con- 


vention that will protect the world from all the side 
evils of an armed conflict when it is once raging. It 
is a fine thing to prevent a war from spreading, as 
seems to have been done in this case; but how 
much greater to make impossible the central fire, 
which flings its hot and deadly jets of flame in every 
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direction! What infinite mischiefs to the whole of 
humanity such a war as that in the Far East carries 
with it! 

a Se 


Editorial Notes. 


We call special attention to the address, 
printed on another page, of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Trade to the Com- 
mercial bodies of the United States and Europe, proposing 
the neutralization of the great trade routes on the Atlantic. 
This Board is one of the most important trade organiza- 
tions in the country, being composed of representatives 
of forty-six Boards of Trade, in as many cities of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. The action taken by 
this body was in no sense hasty or inconsiderate. Several 
weeks were taken for the thorough study of the subject. 
The resolution was passed on the 17th of January. The 
matter was then placed in the hands of the gentlemen 
whose names are signed to the document to prepare a 
statement to be sent with the resolution to the various 
commercial bodies throughout the nation, and to the 
Senate of the United States, the President and the Secre- 
tary of State. The address speaks for itself, and we do 
not need to present any considerations to show the im- 
mense importance of the proposition. In a recent edi- 
torial we gave our view of the whole subject. What 
these practical business men propose is not something 
new; it is merely that the principle of neutralization, 
already successfully applied to certain states and waters, 
be extended to these zones of the Atlantic over which so 
large a portion of the commerce of the world at the 
present time passes. They are international highways, 
and they ought to be neutralized in the common interests 
of the world. We feel sure that the proposition will 
meet with large endorsement by the business organiza- 
tions of the world. 


Neutral Zones 
on the Atlantic. 





The following editorial note from the 


World's Congress (),,. Endeavor World shows how 


istian 
Memorials. 


deep a hold the proposition for the crea- 
tion of a Regular Congress of the Nations is taking upon 
the minds of the young men and women of the country. 
Among the great weeklies the Christian Endeavor 
World, with its able and progressive editor, Amos R. 
Wells, is now one of the leaders in promoting the organi- 
zation of the world on a Christian and rational basis. 
“The Christian Endeavor societies have expressed 
themselves in no undecided fashion regarding the great 
project of a World’s Congress. Our memorials, petition- 
ing the Senate and House ‘to authorize the President 
to invite the governments of the world to join in estab- 
lishing an international congress, to meet at stated periods 
to deliberate upon questions of common interest to the 
nations, and to make recommendations thereon to the 
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governments, have been forwarded to Washington, and 
have been laid before Congress. The memorials ad- 
dressed to the Senate were presented by Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, the well-known historian, senior Senator 
from Massachusetts. Those addressed to the House were 
presented by Congressman Samuel W. McCall, one of the 
leading Representatives of the Old Bay State. 

“« Altogether, 1,642 memorials went to each branch of 
Congress. These represented at least 100,000 Christian 
Endeavorers. How widespread was the interest shown 
may be seen from the following table, which shows the 
number of memorials sent by the several States. 


Alabama ..... coune SE BOE....; 3 
Alaska 2 New Hampshire.... 28 
Arizona ... . 4 New Jersey . & 

Arkaneas ........ 10 New Mexico 2 
California . ; 64 New York... 77 
Colorado . 23 North Carolina : 
Connecticut .. : 41 North Dakota 10 
Delaware ee S Obie .... 127 
District of Columbia.. 53 Oklahoma... 11 
Florida . 8 Indian Territory.... 2 
Georgia - 5 Oregon..... 14 
Idaho . eee ee 5 Pennsylvania <» 2a 
Illinois .... ee 104. Rhode Island. < 6 
Indiana 55 South Carolina . 4 
Iowa . ; 62 South Dakota 10 
Kansas . 57 Tennessee tie 7 
Kentucky ........ . 8 Texas. ae 10 
Louisiana. . : Se ace pare ad 2 
Maine .... 33 Vermont .......... 2 
Maryland . ; 14 Virginia . ce 6 
Massachusetts .. 130 Washington. 27 
Michigan . 59 West Virginia...... 7 
Minnesota............ 46 Wisconsin...... 28 
Mississippi 1 Wyoming..... 1 
Missouri ; . 30 Hawali......... ; 
Montana .. 4 Porto Rico 1 
Nebraska . . 383 Assiniboia 1 


“Of course, no one expects Congress to take at once 
the action desired. Probably when the legislature of 
Massachusetts, in both branches, by a unanimous vote 
made the same request, they hardly expected Congress 
to take action. 

“ But all such expressions of the opinion of the nation 
must influence Congress. They influence the nation also. 
A few more thousand memorials, from other organiza- 
tions of national extent, and Congress will conclude that 
the People, the all-powerful People, really want this 
thing; that they are tired of International Anarchy, and 
are ready for the Reign of Law among the nations of 
the world.” 





About the middle of February the Em- 


Measow Wemen's press of Russia received from the women 


Appeal to Czar. : 
of Moscow an address appealing to her, 


as a2 woman and a mother, to use her influence with the 
Emperor to put an end to the war in the East. The 
petition says: 

“Oh sovereign, we believe your mother’s heart feels 
all the horrors of war as we do. All the bases of l:fe 
are shaken, and all the moral foundations are trembling. 
Mothers who have to bring up the young generation are 
saddened by seeing that it is impossible to train up 
children on the basis of truth, love and duty when the 
social life of the country does not rest thereon. Our 
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best forces are perishing. Mothers whose hearts are 
breaking cannot remain silent. More lives will be sacri- 
ficed because what is happening is not spasmodic, but 
the result of earlier calamities. If the Emperor leads 
the country in paths of greatness, its women will help 
in the work of organization by guiding their brothers and 
children into the new way and a life of light.” 

The petition, as is seen, is couched in the most prudent 
and diplomatic terms. But it manifests, in language which 
could scarcely be made more noble, a world of pain and 
suffering bordering on the verge of utter despair. “ All 
the bases of life are shaken, and all the moral founda- 
tions are trembling.” What these Moscow women mean 
is that their husbands, brothers and sons are being torn 
away from them to be sacrificed on the altar of the cruel 
and heartless god of war: that their homes are being 
wrecked ; that their hopes for future comfort and happi- 
ness are being blasted ; and that the war spirit is degrad- 
ing the people morally and introducing everywhere a 
reign of lawlessness. Under these conditions the women 
feel that their “best forces are perishing,” that they can 
do nothing for the good and greatness of the country, 
either in bearing children or in attempting to train them 
in a “life of light,” “on the basis of truth, love and 
duty.” This piteous cry of the Moscow women, which 
voices the stifled feelings of multitudes of other women 
all over the empire, ought to be echoed and reéchoed by 
women all over the world, not simply with the view of 
putting an end to the war now going on, but of making 


any future war anywhere impossible. 





In an essay on the Japanese an English 
Complete Arms 


of a Christian! %°200l-boy recently wrote the following 


remarkable sentence: “ Cxtil recently the 
Saupanese used to Sight with Lows and arrou's, but now 
they are equipped with the comple te arms ofa Christian.” 
One does not know which to deplore the more, the fact 
that the Japanese have plunged headlong into modern 
militarism and armed themselves with all the most deadly 
and costly implements of human slaughter made pos- 
sible by modern scientific progress, or that a school-boy 


} 


from an English home should still be found with so abso- 
lutely false a conception of the simplest elements of 
Christianity as to write the above sentence. England 
has been for fifteen centuries under the influence of 
Christian teaching, and yet it seems that there are fami- 
lies within her borders whose ideas and feelings have 
been so little touched by the teachings of Jesus that they 
are still darkly and crudely pagan. The case would not 
be so bad if it were only raw English school-boys who 
were capable of uttering such sentiment as that cited 
above. We greatly fear that this small boy is only going 


in the way in which he has been trained by parental 


utterances, or possibly by expositions and exhortations 


from the pulpit of the neighboring church. It is well 
known that within the last decade Englishmen high up 
in both church and state have uttered sentiments as 
crudely and flagrantly un-Christian as if the Gospel had 
never crossed to English shores. The same is true of 
more than one other country. Christendom, in many 
parts of it at any rate, is in sore need of being 
Christianized. 





Many persons hold principles in theory 
which they are very slow to put in prac- 
tice, particularly when the making of money 
is in one scale of their mental balance. It is refreshing 
to find now and then persons who hold what are con- 
sidered ultra views ready without hesitation to live up to 
them even in times of unexpected temptation. Some 
time ago a firm of manufacturers of leather goods in 
Philadelphia received a letter from a naval contractor 
asking for prices of their goods which he wished to use 
in the construction of warships. The firm replied as 


A Practical 
Example. 


foiiows: 

“ Replying to thy inquiry for price on belt for the navy 
department, we would say that as members of the Society 
of Friends we are advocates of peace, and feel that it is 
more consistent with our principles not to attempt to 
make money by selling it to the war and navy depart- 
ments. We are naturally glad to do business, and would 
say that this is purely a question of principle with us.” 

It is well known that the war in the Far East is kept 
up through the sale of materials to the belligerents by 
firms of manufacturers in the nations which profess to be 
strictly neutral. If these firms had a little of the con- 
science and moral backbone possessed by the aforesaid 
Quaker leather-goods manufacturers of Philadelphia in 
regard to the wickedness and inhumanity of war, we 
should have no need to be invoking the mediation of the 
non-belligerent powers to put a stop to the ghastly tragedy 
in the East of which nearly the entire civilized world is 
heart-sick. The great syndicates of money-lenders and 
the manufacturers of war materials in this and other 
countries have it within their power to force the cessa- 
tion of hostilities between Russia and Japan within a 
comparatively brief period. If they have never thought 
of their responsibility in the matter, it is high time they 


should begin to do so. 





The 22d of February was again ob- 
Twenty-second 


of February. served this year by a number of the peace 


societies of Europe as a day for a united 

manifestation in behalf of the cause of peace. The 

identical resolution adopted by the various meetings was 
as follows: 

“The present assembly, met at on this 

peace day, proclaims anew as its leading aim and its 
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raison @étre the substitution of law and international 
order in place of international anarchy and the brutali- 
ties of war. It declares itself strongly opposed to the 
current belief that the existing armaments which weigh 
so heavily on all the nations are necessary for defense. 
It believes, on the contrary, that they are maintained 
especially that they may serve the interests of the 
dominant powers — autocrats or plutocrats. It is in the 
name of justice, impartial and equally accessible to all, 
that the present gathering denounces the use of brute 
force and coercion in international disputes, and pledges 
itself to labor incessantly with a view to the reduction 
and final disappearance of standing armies and fleets in 
all countries.”’ 





The seventeenth annual report of Mrs. 
gg —* Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent of the 
Peace Department of the W. C. T. U., 
which we did not have room to notice in our last issue, 
presents a report of good work done in the twenty-eight 
States in which the W.C. T. U. has organized peace 
departments. Of the States organized and having super- 
intendents reports were received from New York, Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey, Ohio, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Oregon, 
Arkansas, Iowa, Virginia, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Illinois, Rhode Island, Colorado, Massachusetts, Maine, 
Kansas, Maryland, Indiana. The superintendents in 
these States had distributed large quantities of literature, 
in New York alone more than a million pages having 
been given out. Lectures have been given, sermons 
preached, parlor meetings held, Bible readings given, 
peace cards distributed, etc. Several of the superinten- 
dents had attended the Boston Peace Congress and 
carried back to their States the inspiration of the great 
gathering. Most of the superintendents report a deeper 
interest in the cause in their States than ever before. 
The work of the department is particularly effective 
among women and children. In addition to giving de- 
tails of the work of the department, Mrs. Bailey’s report 
presents a summary of the general peace work of the 
year. Progress in the movement she considers to have 
been most encouraging. She recommends to local super- 
intendents for the coming year the special study of (1) 
the immense monetary waste of war; (2) its demoralizing 
influence and danger in the way of race deterioration ; 
(3) the awful suffering and hardening of heart which it 
involves; and (4) its inadequacy to secure justice. 


Brevities. 


The official stenographic report of the Boston Peace Congress 
has been published, and a copy sent to each person who enrolled as 
a member of the Congress. Copies can be had at the office of the 
American Peace Society by any one who will send ten cents to 
cover postage. 


; A diplomatic conference of admiralty experts from 
all the maritime nations of the world met at Brussels 
on the 21st of February. The United States is repre- 
sented in the Conference by Justice W. W. Goodrich of 
Brooklyn. The delegates have been given authority to 
formulate a treaty between the maritime nations on the 
subject of collisions and salvage. 


— A parcels-post treaty between this country and 
Great Britain was signed at Washington, February 17, 
by President Roosevelt, Secretary Hay and Postmaster- 
General Wynne. It had been previously signed by the 
British officials, and will go into effect on April 1. 


The Franco-Venezuelan claims commission, for 
the adjudication of the French claims against Venezuela, 
has continued its sittings at Northfield, Vt., during the 
month of February. A number of the claims have been 
vigorously contested by the Venezuelan Commissioner, 
Dr. José de J. Paul. 

The Kansas State Peace Society held its annual 
meeting in the Friends’ University at Wichita on the 
22d of February. Rev. Wm. J. Martindale, D. D., gave 
an address on Disarmament, and Rey. Daniel II. Switzer 
on Pacitic Alliances and their results. 


. Mr. James C. Carter, the distinguished member 
of the New York bar, who died on the 14th of February, 
was in 1892 appointed by President Harrison, with E. J. 
Phelps and H. W. Blodget, as counsel for the United 
States before the Bering Sea tribunal which met in 
Paris and adjudicated the dispute between this country 
and Great Britain. His services before the tribunal were 
considered of the very highest order. 


. . Diplomatic relations between this country and 
Colombia are to be renewed. The Colombian govern- 
ment has appointed Diego Mendoza, a prominent public 
man, as Minister to the United States, and he will reach 
Washington in a few weeks. 


The British navy estimates for 1905-6 are 
$166,945,000 as against $184,445,000 for the current 
year, a reduction of about seventeen and a half millions. 
The admiralty proposes during the year to build one 
battleship, four armored cruisers, eighteen torpedo-boat 
destroyers, and eleven submarine boats. 


Secretary Hay has formally assured the Haytian 
Minister at W ashington that the United States has no 
intention whatever of acquiring by annexation or other- 
wise possession of Hayti or San Domingo, or of any other 
territory in that region. 


‘ Secretary Hay has proposed to Count Cassini, 
Russian ambassador at Washington, to transmit to his 
government a project for the holding of a conference of 
the powers to discuss questions relative to the violation 
of Chinese neutrality by the belligerents in the Russo- 
Japanese war. 

. Since the North Sea Commission made its report 
the British government has presented claims against 
Russia to the amount of $325,000, for the damages done 
by the firing of the Russian warships upon the fishing- 
boats off Dogger Bank. It is expected that the Russian 
government w rill pay these claims at once without question. 





A Dream of Peace. 
BY ERNEST NEAL LYON. 
Our planet swings from darkling space 
To crystal day, 
Productive of a taller race 
Than brutish clay, 
When Reason rules within the place 
Of rifle-play. 


With kindling vision Nations then 
Will drop the sword, 

In common parliament shall men 
Find swift accord, 

And thought be regnant, by the pen, 
Or glowing word! 


‘To men goodwill!’ the prophecy, 
Awaited long, 

May then reveal its mystery, — 
While, sweetly strong, 

In Brotherhood’s antiphony 
Ascends the song! 


Yet, while we pray, — red, angry Mars, 
With baleful gleam, 

Obscures anew the Bethlehem star’s 
Benignant beam, — 

While breaks the clash of battle-cars 
Upon our dream! 


The spirit conquers! And once more 
Souls seek release. 
The tumult passes! As before, 
The war-songs cease. 
And angel-voices, loved of yore, 
Now carol peace! 
— The Independent. 


-<> -- 


The Interparliamentary Union and the 
Cause of International Arbitration. 


Speech of Tlon. Richard Bartholdt of Missouri in the TTouse 
afr Representatires, January 1%, 


Mr. Chairman: In the early days of April of last year 
the Congress passed a joint resolution extending an in- 
vitation to the members of what is now known the 
world over as the “Interparliamentary Union” to visit 
the United States and hold their annual conference on 
American soil, and providing at the same time for an 
appropriation of fifty thousand dollars for their entertain- 
ment. In effect, the passage of that resolution meant the 
tulfillment of a promise I had made as the only Ameri- 
can delegate attending the conference of that organiza- 
tion held the year before at Vienna, to the effect that if 
the members would only decide to come to our country 
an official invitation by Congress and our government 
would surely be forthcoming, and American hospitality, 
proverbial the world over, would not be lacking in the 
matter of their entertainment. 

In pursuance of that resolution the twelfth conference 
of that international organization of lawmakers was held 
in the city of St. Louis, in connection with the great 
World’s Fair, during the three days of September 12, 13 
and 14 of last year. The delegates from abroad who 
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attended the conference were, in accordance with the 
instructions of Congress, treated as the guests of the 
nation from the day of their arrival to practically the time 
of their departure, and now that they have come and 
gone I feel it incumbent upon me, as chairman of the 
reception committee and president of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, as well as of its American branch, to 
make a report to this House on not only the character 
of that organization and its deliberations at St. Louis, 
but also on the far-reaching diplomatic results of that 
great international conference. I feel, and most of you 
will probably agree with me, that since Congress made 
this event possible its history should find a place some- 
where in the Congressional Record, the more so because 
the time of that conference marks, and will by future 
historians be regarded as a new epoch in the diplomatic 
history of our country. While the advocacy of inter- 
national arbitration is an American tradition, yet the 
year 1904 will be memorable for all time to come because 
the United States Government then appeared in the 
arena of the world’s politics as a leader in the great 
movement for its general adoption by the civilized na- 
tions of the earth. 

What is the Interparliamentary Union, who are its 
members, and what are its aims and objects? An 
answer to these questions is necessary for the better 
understanding of what has recently occurred and of what 
has been accomplished. The organization may be best 
described as the nearest realization at the present time 
of what the poet has beautifully called the “ Parliament 
of Man.” It is a parliament of parliaments, a union com- 
posed of lawmakers of the different countries, and which 
every member of every legislative body of the world has 
aright to join. It had asmall beginning. On October 
31, 1888, thirty members of the French Chamber of 
Deputies and ten members of the English Parliament 
met at a plain hotel in Paris to discuss the project of an 
arbitration treaty between France, England, and the 
United States. This was the birth of the child, and 
William Randal Cremer, an English deputy, and Frederic 
Passy of the French Chamber were its godfathers. To 
these two men really belong the credit for having origi- 
nated the idea that members of all the parliaments of the 
world should meet occasionally for the purpose of dis- 
cussing questions which may be of common interest to 
all civilized nations alike. The idea inspired immediate 
action. Invitations were at once issued to all the other 
parliaments, and in 1889, during the Paris Exposition, 
the first so-called “interparliamentary conference ” was 
held at the French capital. Though the attendance was 
small, and though the first declarations in favor of inter- 
national peace were met with derision and satire by part 
of the press, the movement grew, and the second confer- 
ence in London, in 1890, was attended by a much larger 
number of deputies from an increased number of countries, 

When, in 1891, the third conference convened in Rome, 
the delegates met at the capitol building, and were wel- 
comed, on behalf of the government, by the prime min- 
ister of the Kingdom. At this conference Germany and 
Austria-Hungary were represented for the first time, and 
from it resulted the establishment of a central bureau at 
Berne, Switzerland. Since then the union has continued 
its labors and sessions with ever-increasing attendance 
and ever-growing influence upon the international relations 
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and the development of international law. Berne, 
Brussels, The Hague, Budapest, Christiania, Paris and 
Vienna in succession welcomed the members within their 
hospitable walls, so that last year’s conference was the 
twelfth in the history of the union and the first ever held 
on American soil. Since the initial meeting at Paris it 
also was the first not held in the capitol building of the 
nation whose hospitality the delegates enjoyed. 

At present there exist branches or groups of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union in all countries of Europe, except 
in Russia, Turkey and Spain. The reason why the two 
first-named countries are not represented in the union is 
obvious. They have no parliaments. I am proud to say, 
Mr. Chairman, that since the 15th day of January, 1904, 
the United States Congress, too, has an arbitration group, 
forty-three members having responded to the invitation 
to attend the initial meeting on that day. Since that 
time many more members have signified their intention 
of joining the organization. Indeed, there is no reason 
why every Senator and every:member of this House 
should not join it, and thus make his influence felt in the 
councils of the civilized nations. Whether Republicans 
or Democrats, surely we all believe in the religion of 
humanity. 

But let me explain more fully the aims and objects of 
the organization. As its name indicates, only members 
of national legislative bodies are eligible to membership, 
and they can maintain their connection with the union, 
in case of failure of reélection, only for a certain number 
of years. Hence the body is made up, not of dreamers, 
theorists, and cranks, but of practical men of affairs who, 
instead of chasing rainbows, strive only for possible and 
practical reforms such as may be brought about by reason- 
able changes of existing conditions. Each member of 
the organization being elected by the people is respon- 
sible to the people, and this element of responsibility is 
possibly its strongest safeguard against the schemes and 
dreams of visionaries. The whole platform of the union 
is contained in the first section of its constitution, which 
reads as follows: 


‘* The Interparliamentary Union consists of members of all 
parliaments who have organized groups in their respective 
countries or will organize them for the purpose of carrying 
out, either by legislation or international agreement, the prin- 
ciple that differences between the various nations shall be 
settled by arbitration.” 


And this brings me to the most successful meeting 
ever held in the annals of the union, the one held in the 
United States in September last. I say most successful 
because its result was the making of actual history. The 
real friends of arbitration in Europe have watched the 
wonderful growth and development of our country with 
ungrudging admiration. They are our friends, not our 
enviers. They know that we will not abuse our great 
power for conquest or war, and are satisfied that the 
mission of this great nation is one of peace and goodwill 
to all men. From what I know of them I am sure that 
if ever this traditional American policy were reversed, if 
ever we should undertake to rival the Old World in mili- 
tary armament, it would forever put out the light of hope 
in the hearts of the best and noblest everywhere. For 
years their eyes were turned longingly to the United 
States in the expectation that salvation and relief from 
well-nigh unbearable military burdens must some day 


come from this side of the Atlantic, and this hope had 
become the more desperate the more they realized that, 
in view of the jealousies and rivalries of the old monarch- 
ies, the land of the Star-Spangled Banner was really 
their last resort. To-day, I am happy to say, and we all 
have reason to felicitate ourselves upon the fact, that the 
distinguished foreigners who came as our guests to attend 
a peace conference upon American soil were not only 
not disappointed, but that the success of their mission 
surpassed their most sanguine expectations. They passed 
a resolution requesting the President of the United 
States to convene a second conference of nations at The 
Hague, in order that the work of the first may be per- 
fected and completed, and President Roosevelt promptly 
responded, when they informed him of their desires, 
that he would accede to the request without delay. And 
when they respectfully submitted, further, that they had 
adopted resolutions in favor of the negotiation of arbitra- 
tion treaties between the different countries, he surprised 
them with the statement that these treaties had already 
been drafted and were ready for the signatures of the 
different governments and for submission to the Senate 
of the United States. Do you wonder, gentlemen, that 
the White House rang with cheers and applause such as 
had never been heard on a like solemn occasion? There 
were present the representatives of fifteen different 
nations, so it was practically the civilized world that was 
applauding. It was as if I could see behind the two 
hundred and more distinguished statesmen who were 
clapping their hands the millions of pale-faced men, 
women, and children of the Old World whose very life- 
blood is systematically sucked out by the vampire of 
militarism, and whose plaudits and blessings were here 
being demonstratively expressed to an American presi- 
dent. If I was prouder of my American citizenship at 
any one time than another, it was on this memorable 
occasion. [ Applause. | 

What does it mean, Mr. Chairman? Does it mean 
war has now become an obsolete issue? No; the friends 
of arbitration are not so sanguine as that. They know 
that war cannot be abolished with a stroke of the pen, 
the same as murder cannot be abolished by law. But 
they ask — and it seems to me with good logic — if mur- 
der will continue to be committed, is this a reason why 
there should not be a law against it? Granted that wars 
could not be stopped, is this a reason why there should 
not be international agreements and international laws 
to make appeals to the sword less frequent and probable ? 

When a citizen has a controversy with his neighbor 
they are not allowed to take the law in their own hands, 
but civilized society and the law of every country re- 
quires them to submit their difference to the arbitrament 
of a court. What is demanded is that nations should be 
held to do the same. In other words, what is law for an 
individual should be law for a nation, In the human 
family the nation is the unit; in the single nation the 
individual is the unit, and the same ethics of law should 
be applicable to both. The failure to lay down the same 
rule of conduct and enforce the same law in international 
relations which govern individuals in separate states 
breeds the spirit of anarchy, and the barbarous idea that 
human beings should be permitted to kill each other 
when they are parts of a nation will prompt them to kill 
when they are facing each other as individuals. 
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Moreover, to those of you who have given any thought 
to the subject, it must have often occurred that war is 
never a guaranty for a just settlement of an honest dif- 
ference, the same as a fight or a duel between men is 
never a guaranty that the injured party may obtain satis- 
faction. On the contrary, he has suffered the injury, 
and as the result of a fight he may be made to suffer the 
humiliation of defeat besides. The maxim of war is that 
might is right, and it is the same with a fight it is 
merely a question of the survival of the most skillful or 
the strongest. The cause of justice is in either case ab- 
solutely ignored. We have in this country at least suft- 
ciently progressed in culture and refined thought to 
ridicule duels between individuals. But is there any 
reason why duels between nations should be measured 
with a different rule of ethies - why they should not be 


ridiculed, if not scorned and abhorred? The members 
of the Interparliamentary Union contend that all the 
nations should settle their differences by arbitration, be- 
‘ause moral as well as material rights will much more 
surely be vindicated by the impartial verdict of applied 
ustice than by appeals to human passions and physical 
force. It was this principle which guided President 
lioosevelt when he called a second conference at The 
Hague and when he sent the arbitration treaties to the 
enate. \pplause 

d right here let me suggest to my friends on the 
her side of the Chamber that he did not do it as a Re- 
publican, but as an American President, and as .Ameri- 
can citizens, irrespective of faith and party atftiliation, we 
should be proud of his act, an act which will weigh more 
in the scales of history than all the laurels earned by the 
heroism of the battletield. The first Conference at The 
Hague was called by a representative of European autoc- 
‘acy, the second by a representative of American de- 


Y 
é Vs 


mocra y. It is fair to assume that all shades of political 
pinion which lie between those two extremes approve 
the substitution of right for might, of justice for brute 
force. of arbitration for war, and it is also recognized as 


being in accord with the fitness of things that an American 
President should have wrested from the tottering hands 
of a czarthe lead in this great movement for international 
justice and humanity. It is arole in which I want to 
see my country appear before the world, not threatening 
the world with its great power, but offering the olive 
branch to all the nations and endeavoring to elevate 
them to the intellectual height of the twentieth century, 
where the imperative demand is justice and good will 
men App AUs¢ 

his connection it n a\ be proper to refer to the 
arbitration treaties now pending in the Senate of the 


United States. They are part and parcel of the twen- 


tieth-century policy of our country and represent a con- 
esslon wrung trom Europe by the American spirit of 
iberty and peace While these treaties are, as I said, 


pending in another House, yet I hold that, in view of 
the many popular demonstrations tn their favor, the 
members of this House, as the direct representatives of 

in inquestioned right to express their 
pinion regarding them. I say they should be ratified 
without delay and without change. Mass meetings of 


zens have recently been held in nearly all large cities 
ng upon Senators to take that course. I realize, Mr. 


Chairman, that these treaties do not gO as far as they 


might, or as the true friends of arbitration may wish, but 
they are an entering wedge, and at least point the way 
in which all controversies of nations can and should be 
settled. The gist of the agreement in each case is con- 
tained in Article I, which is as follows: 

‘** Differences which may arise of a legal nature, or relating to 
the interpretation of treaties existing between the two con- 
tracting parties and which it may not have been possible to 
settle by diplomacy, shall be referred to the permanent court 
of arbitration established at The Hague by the convention of 
the 20th July, 1899, provided, nevertheless, that they do not 
affect the vital interests, the independence, or the honor of the 
two contracting states, and do not concern the interests of 
third parties.” 

What does it mean? It means simply to apply the 
rules of conduct which control civilized society in each 
individual country to the larger field of international re- 
lations. Is not the United States furnishing the world a 
splendid example of the application of this principle by 
the agreement of its forty-five different states to submit 
all their differences to a supreme court as a high arbiter 
between them?’ What is there to hinder the nations of 
the earth emulating, by the creation and maintenance of 
an international supreme court, this glorious example, 
except it be human folly, combativeness, or narrow chau- 
vinism? Let us at least hope that opposition to the first 
discreet steps in that direction, as represented by the 
language just quoted and its limited scope, may not 
emanate from this side of the Atlantic. Let us hope that 
no American Senator will stoop to stay the hand of our 
President when he proceeds to sign that magna charta 
of international justice and peace to which the spirit of 
the time prompted even European monarchs to subscribe. 
Yet, to tell the truth, I must confess that opposition has 
arisen in the Senate. It is caused by the fear that under 
such an agreement Uncle Sam might possibly be adjudged 
guilty of repudiation and held to pay the outlawed debts 
of several of our States. In other words, the opponents 
are mortally afraid that the United States might be 
“ Venezuelaized.” But it has evidently never occurred 
to them that under the “vital interest” clause of the 
agreement referred to Uncle Sam can wave such a ques- 
tion off by a simple shake of his head. 

We are told by the same gentlemen that “these treat- 
ies will affect the people for ages to come,” while in truth 
their life is limited to five years, when, of course, we 
hope to have them extended and _ theit scope enlarged. 
It sounds like a voice from the grave when we hear such 
a treaty characterized as “a compact with imperialism ” 
and the Hague Tribunal as an “imperial court.” The 
fact is that the pages of our international history fairly 
bristle with such compacts and contracts, one of the first 
and most important being the purchase of the Louisiana 
territory from Napoleon. Every treaty of commerce is 
such a compact, and if we once proceeded to carry our 
aversion to the form of government of the majority of 
European countries into our international relations no 
treaty of any kind could ever again be concluded, be- 
cause we surely could not deny to other governments 
the right to do exactly the same. And it may be possible 
that monarchies may have the same aversion to a repub- 
lican form of government as we have to theirs, especially 
if the same caliber of critics should have their way in 
both. | Applause. ] 

No, Mr. Chairman, these objections will not hold good 
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before the forum of reason, and the civilized world will 
proceed to business in spite of them. To-day it is not 
so much the form of government that people care for as 
it is the kind of government which is meted out to them. 
Economical questions have taken the place of mere poli- 
tical problems, the discussion of which, in these latter 
days, has assumed a mere academical character. The 
true friends of arbitration in this country — and who 
to-day is not included in this collective term ?— are for 
a closer acquaintance with the nations of the world, on 
the theory that to know each other better is to better 
understand each other, and on the basis of a mutual re- 
spectful understanding the peace of the world will be 
best secured. To-day nothing contributes more to this 
desirable end than the annual meetings of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union, to which I desired, it these few re- 
marks, to direct the attention of the House. [Prolonged 
applause on both sides of the Chamber. 


-<~> +- 


Why the Decisions of the Hague 
Tribunal are and will be Obeyed. 


BY SIMEON E. BALDWIN, LL.D., 
Associate Justice, Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut 
and Professor of Constitutional and Private International Law, 
Yale University. 

If fifty years ago it had been predicted that, at the 
beginning of this century, an American would give the 
Queen of Holland a million and a half to build and 
furnish a courthouse at her capital, it would have been 
thought a wild prophecy of a foolish act. By such a 
gift, however, a stately building is soon to be constructed 
at The Hague, and Andrew Carnegie never put money 
to a better use. By this act he has strengthened the 
foundations on which international justice is now being 
built up. They are intangible and ideal foundations. 
But the ideal is not the unreal. The causes of human 
action in large affairs lie deep. We do best, in studying 
them, to follow the lead of Plato and St. Paul and * look 
not at the things which are seen, but at the things which 
are not seen; for the things which are seen are temporal, 
but the things which are not seen are eternal.” 

Ilumau nature is so constituted that grand edifices 
make a deep impression on the mind. They give dignity 
to the use for which they are erected. They awake 
attention to what those uses are and mean. They give 
permanence to the feeling of which they are the expres- 
sion. <A splendid palace feeds the sentiment of loyalty ; 
a great cathedral that of devotion; a stately courthouse 
that of reverence for justice administered by human 
tribunals. ; 

Feeling takes a deeper hold of men than reason, 
Doubly is this true when the feeling is a reasonable one. 
Laws and institutions all rest ultimately on public senti- 
ment for their support. If in any progressive nation it 
be a blind sentiment of imperfect civilization, it will 
change, and they will change; if it be an enlightened 
sentiment, in harmony with right reason, it will not 
change, and in essentials they will not change. 

The character of the international proceedings that 
centre at The Hague is often misunderstood. It is a 
court that is to sit in this new palace of justice; a body 
composed not of arbitrators, but of judges. , 


Arbitration is the decision of a controversy, not by 
judicial methods, but according to the notions which 
those who make it entertain as to what, on the whole, is 
a reasonable mode of settlement, under the circumstances 
of the particular case. The personality of the arbitrators 
counts for much. Their relations to the parties are apt 
to have some influence upon their action. They are gen- 
erally selected after the controversy has arisen; each side 
choosing one whom it thinks likely to lean its way, and 
these two a third as umpire. 

On the other hand, a judicial tribunal before which a 
cause is brought is commonly made up of men appointed 
before the dispute commenced ; and its judgment, if fairly 
rendered by competent men, after ascertaining the facts, 
applies to them fixed, certain, and inexorable rules of law. 
It is of no consequence whether these bear harshly on 
one of the contending parties. Whatever under these 
rules is the logical result follows with the certainty of 
syllogistic reasoning. 

The Hague tribunal created by the Convention of 
1899 is a court of justice. Its judges are appointed in 
advance of any controversy that is to come before it. In 
their selection the whole civilized world has a share. It 
differs from other high courts mainly in that it is higher ; 
so high that it has no means of compelling the execution 
of its judgments, and that it needs none. 

It is seldom that the judgments of any civil court re- 
quire to be enforced by the power of the government. 
It is enough that the losing party knows that there is 
such a power behind it. There is also acertain reverence 
for law, which comes less from a feeling of its latent 
force than from 
that it is the best human expression of what is right || 
tween one man and another. 

The judgments of the Ilague tribunal cannot fail to 
appeal to this spirit of reverence in man, and the appeal 
will be stronger still when they are pronounced from a 
1 splendid 


the innermost conviction of every man 


e 


seat of justice between nations, housed 
palace, built by a private citizen as a g 

But they have another and deeper hold upon the par- 
ties to them. These have both voluntarily agreed to 
submit their controversy to a decision of this kind. In 


ift to the world. 
? 


ordinary lawsuits one party is summoned before the 
court without his consent and probably against his will 
Before an international tribunal nations appear only by 
mutual agreement. Hence they come under a double 
obligation. They break faith if they refuse to abide by 
the decision which they have invoked. 

The Hague tribunal became possible only when inter- 
national law had obtained a position of assured authority 
and had been so far developed and extended as to cover, 
directly or by the help of analogy, most cases of dispute 
likely to arise hetween independent powers. Laws pre- 
cede courts. 

It became possible only, also, when general respec 
for the principles of justice in dealings between nations 
had become a rule of national and international action, 


supported and demanded by public opinion throughout 
the civilized world. The nineteenth century did not 
close before this became an accomplished fact. \ 
means was thus secured for the execution of any decree 


which the Hague tribunal might pass, or of the awards 
rendered in any proceeding of international arbitration 
For a nation to make itself a party to such a contro 
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A the decision, 
would be such a breach of public faith as would shock 
the moral sense of civilized mankind. There is a pun- 
ishment for such an infamy which is not to be escaped. 
It is one of those natural consequences of wrongdoing 
which are the most severe as they are the most inevi- 
table. It is a punishment without a termination. “ Na- 
tions,” as was said at the meeting of the International 
Law Association in Rouen in 1900, “live long; they 
may suffer long. Men may escape remorse on earth, at 
least, by suicide; after earth it may be by pardon But 
no divine mercy awaits the nation that has proved itself 
unworthy; and its perpetuity of existence keeps it for- 
ever at the bar of public opinion. History is the Judge, 
and it is the history of the world of which the greatest 
power forms so small a part. The record of conviction 
is not hastily made up, but once registered, it can never 
be effaced.” * 

The decisions thus far rendered by the Court at The 
Hague, though felt by the losing party to work serious 
hardships, have been obeyed to the letter. It may be 
confidently expected that all which may follow will be, 
also. To an ordinary court the sheriff and his posse 
form a necessary background, though commonly held in 
reserve and seldom used. An international court, deal- 
ing with nations, has behind it a greater power — the 
pledge of public faith. As, to quote the words of 
Junius, private credit is wealth, so public honor is 
security. 


versy, and then to decline to abide by 


A Business Plea for Peace. 
BY SIR THOMAS BARCLAY. 
4 res ren at Pete ough, England, January 


Miss Peckover has challenged me to tell you about the 
commercial side of the question. I will do so gladly. 
There is a very intimate connection between a nation’s 
prosperity and peace. It has been said over and over 
again that the sinews of war are money. Well, the 
sinews of money are peace, so it is a sort of vicious circle 

to fight you must have peace. 

We only have to go back over a number of years and 
look at the daily newspapers to see how things have 
worked out in peace and in war. There is no better in- 
dication of the state of trade and of general prosperity 
than the advertisement columns of a newspaper. Look 
at the newspapers of to-day. There are only very few 
that have any advertisements to speak of at all, and what 
are those advertisements’ Mostly advertisements for 
employment. That is not a very satisfactory sign. Look 
advertisements of a few years ago, when we were 
na state of peace all round. Why, that great monument 
journalism, Zhe 7imes, had, I should think, something 

lve pages of advertisements ; it has two or three 
I cannot understand the policy of the great news- 
by pin pricking a foreign nation, 
think the first thing for a 
newspaper proprietor to do is to select his politics, and 
:dopt those which will produce most advertisements. It 
shows a very self-denying spirit on the part of certain 


at the 





bow 
papel proprie tors, who, 


ruin themselves. I should 


newspapers that they are willing to forego advertisements 
and profits in order to stir up other nations to increase 
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their armaments to fight us. That is what several of the 
newspapers in London do. I am sorry to say there are 
newspapers in other countries that do that — that have 
that self-denying spirit which is so laudable in most 
things. Perhaps they have not looked over their adver- 
tisement columns for the last few years as I have done. 
Since this was pointed out a few weeks ago, however, I 
have noticed a marked change in the tone of the London 
newspapers ; I think they must have taken a look at their 
advertisement columns and compared the results of peace 
and war on the commercial proceeds of their papers, be- 
cause there is just now a milder tone on the part of the 
London papers towards foreign countries. 

I am not prepared to say that to study one’s interest is 
a bad thing. You can calculate with people’s interest, 
but you cannot calculate with people’s sentiment. You 
can make up your financial forecast if you take into con- 
sideration what people will do on account of their interest, 
but you cannot make up your budget where you have to 
take into account what people will do for sentiment. 
Peace is a business interest. That is the doctrine I have 
tried to lay before the minds of business men, not with 
any exaggerated idea of what would be the consequences, 
but because business men feel very strongly the effect of 
war. Many of us have to pay income tax, and you know 
the time was when sevenpence in the pound was con- 
sidered a very heavy rate, but we think nothing of a 
shilling nowadays. That is one result of war. We are 
not at war with anybody at present, but we are paying a 
war rate, and that is not the only thing we are paying, 
but we are not a party gathering here and I won’t enter 
into that question. Miss Peckover, Mr. Collier, and the 
Chairman all referred to the spirit of peace which at 
present seems to prevail everywhere. Parliamentary 
candidates, it seems, have to promise that they will sup- 
port a peace policy. Well, that is a very good thing. 
The candidates of the party who are going out are also 
pledged to peace. That is a very good thing. 

The King has pledged himself to peace. That isa 
splendid thing. Lord Lansdowne is pledged to peace — 
that is a good thing, and I have heard a certain gentle- 
man speaking in favor of peace who was supposed to be 
the cause of the Boer War [“Oh! oh!”]. I have heard 
him get up at a famous dinner in the House of Commons 
and deliver his message of peace to the world. What is 
the meaning of all this keenness to figure as advocates of 
peace’ It is because we feel the effect of war; we have 
gone through it and we know what it is, and an object 
lesson is far better than all the theory you can conjure 
up. How has this come about? How is it that leading 
people are taking trouble in explaining that they are in 
favor of peace? It is not because Ministers of State 
went down to the country and showed magic lantern 
slides [laughter nor because diplomatists delivered 
magnificent orations in favor of friendly relations with 
foreign countries,— I have heard a speech in quite a con- 
trary sense from a diplomatist. It is not because the 
newspapers have been stirring us up to peace, as they 
have sometimes stirred us up to war. It is simply be- 
cause the business men of the country don’t approve of 
war any more. 

You remember that we were all going to boycott the 
French Exhibition of 1900 because the French had 
passed some not very flattering comments upon the war 
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we were waging, and there were certain French carica- 
tures of our late good Queen which were very disgusting. 
I never knew any Frenchman who had seen them, for 
the reason that as soon as they came out they were 
dashed off in bundles to London for sale to English pur- 
chasers, who bought them up by telegraph before they 
ever reached the French public. I mention this because 
it shows you how absurd these international animosities 
are. We were going to boycott the French Exhibition 
because of them. The London press was furious, and 
you know how furious the London press can be when it 
likes [laughter]. They were quite willing to goto war 
with France about them, to spend at least another two 
hundred and fifty millions on a war, and raise the income 
tax to two shillings six pence in the pound right away 
on account of those caricatures which Frenchmen had 
never seen. That state of feeling resulted in hardly an 
Englishman or English woman going to the exhibition. 

There is an Association of Chambers of Commerce of 
the United Kingdom. I was chairman of the British 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris, and as such took upon 
myself the responsibility of inviting the whole of the 
Chambers of Commerce of this country to come over to 
Paris to see for themselves what Paris felt. I was very 
much dissuaded from doing so; I was told that it was 
not a very propitious moment, but I replied that it was a 
very propitious moment to come over and show the 
French that we business men had no hostile feelings to- 
wards the French, and instead of getting a negative 
result, I got a unanimous vote. I found that the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of England took exactly my 
view, that it was a most absurd thing to boycott the 
Exhibition for sins which the French had not really com- 
mitted, but only a very few Frenchmen — if, indeed, 
they were Frenchmen at all; I believe the great delin- 
quent was a Greek, 

They came over eight hundred strong, from seventy- 
six of the leading industrial centres of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and they met with a reception such as only 
the French can give. They detied government and dip- 
lomacy, and all that rag-tattle of officialdom, and held 
out their hands to the French, and said: “ Look here, 
we ’re business men; you’re business men. We are not 
going to have this bickering any further. We pay the 
piper, and we’re not going to pay the piper if it’s going 
on. We are ready to shake hands with you. Will you 
shake hands with us?” ‘ Yes,” was their reply, and a 
hearty shake it was, and there was an end of the matter, 
and the governments had simply to tuck their little heads 
in. [Applause.] That was the beginning of the Anglo- 
French rapprochement. When the King paid his mem- 
orable visit to Paris, every French and British Chamber 
of Commerce had passed resolutions in favor of it; two 
millions of English workmen had passed resolutions in 
favor of it; every trade union of any importance in the 
United Kingdom had passed resolutions in favor of it; a 
number of the French municipalities — very hard things 
to move are municipalities — had passed resolutions in 
favor of it; a million coéperators, the independent clergy 
of both countries, had passed resolutions in favor of it; 
and the greatest politicians on both sides had written 
letters highly approving of it. |[Applause.] It was 
entirely non-political,— just as much on the one side of 
the channel as on the other,— and so it was quite natural 
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when the King came that he should get a splendid 
reception, and he got it [applause]; and he did a very wise 
thing, because he followed the wishes of his people, 
which it is the duty of a king to do. With that tact 
which characterizes him, he saw that the moment had 
come when he could do a good stroke of national busi- 
ness, and he did it. Then came the treaty of arbitration 
and treaty of peace without war. The rest was for 
diplomacy ; we had done the work, and diplomacy had 
to ratify it. We were able to show by those treaties 
that the difficulties between two great countries could be 
adjusted without bloodshed. [Applause.] That is what 
the business men of England and France have done for 
the cause of peace between these two countries. 

When I was a boy, the only way we ever thought of 
settling a difficulty was by standing up in a certain place 
and having it out. We never dreamt of any such thing 
as arbitration, and nations were just the same. They 
never dreamt of having a court of arbitration; in fact, 
it’s such a new-fangled idea that the old fogies don’t like 
it, and the old public school spirit sti!l prevails a good 
deal among our grown-up boys; we have to be a little 
older before we get rid of the idea that a stand-up fight 
is the best thing after all. We used to say it cooled the 
blood ; well, it spills sometimes a very great deal of blood. 
But the ball has been rolling on, and as soon as France 
was managed came the United States. For the first 
time, I suppose, last year we had resolutions of Chambers 
of Commerce in favor of peace with the United States, 
and now all the leading Chambers of Commerce, boards 
of trade and industry, associations of ship owners, and of 
almost every business, have come in and said, “ We’re 
going to have that treaty,” and with the magnificent 
“oo” of the Americans, they will have it. There is only 
one dissentient element. There are a number of senators 
who owe their elections to a large Irish vote, and they 
are opposed to the treaty, although why on earth Irish- 
men anywhere, and, least of all, in the United States, 
should be against arbitration I don’t know. I should 
like to make an appeal to them; we owe so much to 
them, America owes nearly everything to Irishmen — the 
magnificent “go” of the United States is due largely to 
the presence in the American blood of the admixture of 
Irish blood. They think that it will favor some scheme 
in Ireland that they should be hostile to the passing of 
a treaty of arbitration with England. 1 cannot under- 
stand it; there is no argument and no reason which could 
be given for it, and yet there itis. However, it is pos- 
sible that this time they will not persist in their opposi- 
tion to the treaty which, in 1897, was wrecked by the 
opposition of those senators who had a large Irish me- 
jority in their constituencies. Mr. Roosevelt has just 
announced that he will withdraw all the treaties of arbi- 
tration at present submitted if they are opposed, as was 
the treaty of 1897. It will be a strange thing, indeed, 
if the United States, the most advanced country, we may 
say, on earth, should be the last to enter the present 
movement in favor of peave,— that is, to enter it officially. 
If the Senate hold out this time, as in 1897, I think the 
whole feeling of the world will be that it is a retrogres 
sive and malicious body. |“ Hear, hear.” 

A few days ago we heard — the press are still recall- 
ing the arguments in Germany about it — that we were 
on the brink of war with Germany. It has taken every- 
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body by surprise, and everybody is wondering why we 
were on the brink of war with that country. We are 
told that we were about to address an ultimatum to 
Germany not to proceed with the increase of her navy. 
I don’t believe for one moment that there is a single 
particle of truth in any such assertion, but, at the same 
time, it calls one’s attention to the fact that such things 
are possible. Now just think what a war, with Germany 
would mean. We should have avoided the danger of 
a war with France only to run into danger of a war with 
Germany. Do you know what was the result of the 
American Civil War? The American Civil War came 
at a time when the Americans had the major part of the 
carrying trade of the world in their hands —a fact which 
many people have forgotten, but it is nevertheless true. 
If we went to war with Germany, America would get 
back the carrying trade it lost on account of its Civil 
War. I need not go into details, but a war with Germany 
would be one of the most disastrous wars which we could 
possibly carry on, and the mere idea of it sends a shudder 
through everybody who knows anything about Germany. 
To avoid the possibility of such a war, to anticipate the 
possibility of such a war, a movement has been begun 
by well-wishers of peace with Germany for the purpose 
of bringing the two countries into a better state of feel- 
ing towards each other. [ Applause. ] 

I am not sanguine that we shall ever have the same 
feelings towards the Germans that we have towards the 
French. The French are unique among nations. They 
are the cheeriest and most human of men, and the most 
beloved of nations; it does not matter what country you 
go to, you will always find the French are the favorites. 
They have generous ideals; they are not always practical 
men. Sometimes they go in rather recklessly for new 
ideas, fight for them, actually make wars for them; but 
you cannot help loving them. The Germans are very 
much like ourselves — hard-headed business men, who 
look to interest above everything, and we cannot afford 
to have them as enemies. The trade of a country de- 
pends upon its friends, and if we have enemies anywhere 
our trade is bound to suffer. We must look to that ele- 
ment in our calculations; we cannot afford to do other- 
wise. We have, besides, a great deal to learn from the 
Germans. I should like some of our people to see what 
the Germans are doing for technical education; I should 
like them to see what the Germans are doing for ele- 
mentary education—none of your detailed syllabuses 
and examinations and other tomfooilery, but training the 
mind to think, and training the hands to do —that’s 
what the Germans are trying to do. [ Applause.] I should 
like our people to see them. There are many other 
things the Germans have tried —it’s a great experi- 
mental nation; Old Age Pensions have been tried in 
Germany,— I should like to see with what success or in- 
success, but in any case it is werth studying. Public- 
houses in Germany are built on the same principles as 
factories, and it’s just as well that we should know what 
they are doing in that, too. Compulsory insurance has 
been tried in Germany — just as well that we should 
know what they are doing in that. Another thing we 
can iearn from the Germans is the perfection of their pro- 
ductive machinery. They beat us in many markets, be- 


cause they spend more on their productive machinery, and 
are ready to break it up when they find it behind the age. 
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That leads me to mention what is supposed to be a 
cause of contention between Germans and Englishmen. 
It is their competition. I stand up for my countrymen, 
and say we have no feelings of that sort; we don’t fight 
with our fists those who have beaten us in a football 
match, and we don’t try to knock down those who have 
beaten us in competition in trade — we simply try to do 
better. On the 15th of next month I am to address an 
audience representing all trades and interests in Ger- 
many at Berlin. I have been invited there by the Han- 
delstag, the great parliament of commerce and industry 
in Germany. I believe I am to be asked to address a 
number of other trades and industrial organizations of 
Germany. The idea is that the German traders and 
manufacturers have to come into this peace combine — 
this trust in favor of peace, because, after all, it comes to 
that. We are going to move forward arm in arm in this 
part of Europe, and put our feet down upon war. 
[Loud applause.] But what, after all, is it all leading 


to? Jam sometimes asked, “ Why don’t you first stop 
the war in the Far East?” [Laughter.] There are 


people who expect a good deal of me. [ Laughter. ] 

We are not going to get rid of war at once, and I 
don’t know that this war in the Far East is not another 
object lesson that is very favorable to the movement 
everywhere. It shows us to what extravagance war can 
lead. Do you know what the war is costing the Japan- 
ese every day? It is costing them £4,000,000 a month, 
one million sterling a week, and the Russians twice as 
much, if not more. The result will be that these two 
nations will be laden with an enormous burden of debt 
when the war comes to an end, and the money they 
both have to find to carry it on costs them ten per cent. 
See what that means. There was no accumulation in 
either country. When we go to war, at any rate, we 
have people who can pay something towards the cost — 
there is an accumulation; but the Japanese are not old 
enough to have an accumulation, and the Russians have 
never had any, so that I don’t know what is going to be 
the outcome of this extraordinary expenditure. Media- 
tion has been offered to both by our government and 
the French government, and I believe others. You 
know that under the Convention of The Hague, which 
the Russians and the Japanese have pledged themselves 
to accept, if mediation is offered, they cannot consider it 
as an unfriendly act. The Japanese are ready to accept 
it at this moment; but the Russians, it seems, have re- 
fused, although they proposed the very clause under 
which mediation was offered. 

Now I don’t want to lay the charge of brutality 
against any governments, but I very strongly suspect 
that they have all offered mediation in a very half- 
hearted way-—they have offered it with an arri¢re 
pensée ; there is an idea that this war may perhaps be 
rather beneficial to Western Europe, because it will put 
both Japan and Russia out of the running. To Ger- 
many I believe this war is not displeasing, because 
Russia was a danger to Germany; and it has been a 
revelation to France that she has been leaning on a very 
thin reed indeed in leaning upon Russia. The entente 
between France and England has in this as in other 
ways changed the whole configuration of things through- 
out the world. The Russians have become isolated 
from the rest of Europe, France becomes the friend of 
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England, and Germany now seeks to join France and 
England. It is a complete shake-up of the relations of 
nations with each other. But cannot we do something, 
all the same, to stop this war? I was recently at a 
meeting in Paris where a resolution was passed which 
was to be submitted for signature all over the world. It 
issued from Berne, and will be submitted here as else- 
where — a vast petition to the two governments to ac- 
cept mediation and bring the war to an end. I person- 
ally have a great deal of distrust of petitions. I have 
never yet seen a petition that did any good. Instead of 
petitions, I think all the municipalities of Western 
Europe, all the organized societies, all the Chambers of 
Commerce, all the Trades Unions, ought to pass resolu- 
lutions against this war, and not send them to the Jap- 
anese and the Russian governments, but to their own 
governments, to force them publicly before the whole 
world to offer mediation; and then I should like to see 
whether the Russians would refuse it. [Loud applause. ] 

There is a public opinion in the world which every 
government respects. Look at Tolstoy, who stood up 
against his own government and said, “ You are doing 
an evil thing!” Have they turned Tolstoy out of the 
country? No. Have they persecuted him? No. 
Why? Because the public opinion of Europe would 
not have stood it. [Loud applause.] If we could get our 
government and the French government to openly, be- 
fore the whole world, say, “ The people of this country 
consider this war a horrible thing, an inhuman thing, a 
useless thing: bring it to an end or accept mediation,” I 
am sure affairs would assume a different complexion. 
I received a letter a few days ago from one of the most 
eminent men in Japan, saying she would accept media- 
tion, and I am perfectly sure he spoke for his country. 
[Applause.} It is the Russians who will not accept media- 
tion, and, unfortunately, the fall of Port Arthur is an un- 
toward circumstances which has added to the difficulty of 
getting Russia to accept. Still we need never despair ; 
let us go on and on, and even if we do not get media- 
tion, at any rate we shall show that the people of this 
country and France are determined to continue the 
work they have begun as between themselves, and to 
try to secure the peace of the civilized world for some 
time to come. [Loud and prolonged applause. | 


Peace the First Condition of Progress. 


The Kustern Morning News of Hull, England, gives 
the following account of an address made by William 
Randal Cremer, M. P., at a meeting held on the 13th of 


» 


February, under the auspices of the East Hull Liberal 
Association : 


Mr. Cremer, who was very enthusiastically received, 
said at the outset that his answer to his friends who 
asked why he spent so much time in the cause of peace, 
was that peace was the first condition of all progress. 
If working men who were progressive would remember 
that all the great reforms which had been reaped from 
time to time had been conferred upon the country 
during times of peace, they would see how absolutely 
necessary it was that they should fulfill the first condition 
of progress and keep the peace. 
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When the organization of which he had been the 
secretary for thirty-four years formulated a plan for the 
establishment of a High Court of Nations, they were 
laughed to scorn by the skeptics and scoffers; but they 
took very little notice of them, and kept on the course 
they believed to be right, and to-day could proudly 
point to the fact that the great tribunal which was said 
to be impossible was in existence, the great Peace Tri- 
bunal at The Hague. [Loud applause. | 

One of the advantages of the Convention under which 
that tribunal was set up was not long since made appar- 
ent when the Dogger Bank incident happened. But for 
that Convention bad blood would have been excited on 
both sides, and the press, which was really the modern 
war maker, would have lashed the public mind into a 
state of frenzy, demanding that the dispute should be 
wiped out in blood — not their own, but somebody 
else’s. {Applause.] Fortunately the Hague Convention 
was remembered, and the dispute would be settled as it 
could never have been settled had it ended in war. 

Within the last century there had been nearly two 
hundred instances of disputes and differences between 
nations that had been settled by arbitration or friendly 
mediation. Many of them were very trifling in their 
nature, but great wars had frequently resulted from 
mere trifling disputes. The Alabama dispute in the 
Civil War of America was referred to a court at 
Geneva, and this gave a great impetus to the cause of 
arbitration all over the world. [ Applause. | 

Mr. Cremer then dealt with the work done by the 
League during the last seventeen years in their en- 
deavors to promote arbitration treaties with the civilized 
powers. He told how the first effort with the United 
States failed, and how the first treaty was made with 
France. He interjected the opinion that he was not 
quite certain that the treaty concluded between Great 
Britain and Japan was not very unfortunate in its 
nature and character, because he thought it induced the 
Japanese to precipitate that terrible struggle which was 
to-day going on between Japan and Russia. The na- 
tion was never appealed to on the matter, and in case 
any other power should join Russia, we were obliged, 
under the treaty, to go to the assistance of Japan. 

Continuing, Mr. Cremer said that after the failure to 
obtain the arbitration treaty with America, they turnsd 
their attention to the Old World nations, and, despite the 
skeptics and scofters, could to-day proudly point to the fact 
that there were in existence thirteen treaties of arbitra- 
tion among the nations of the Old World, and there 
were seven other such treaties which had been drafted, 
and were now being considered by the Senate of the 
United States of America. If those were ratified it 
would mean that within the last fifteen months twenty 
treaties of arbitration will have been concluded. 

The speaker also dealt with another phase of the mat- 
ter, and after paying a tribute to the action of the king, 
who had the happy faculty of being able to do the right 
thing at the right time and in the right way, for his 
action in the cause of peace, said that it was not a rear- 
rangement of tariffs that was wanted, but the stopping 
of the huge crimes we had committed in the past. [ Ap- 
plause.] He also referred to the Interparliamentary 
Union, and showed how from the first gathering in 
Paris, with thirty-eight English and French statesmen, 
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there met at St. Louis last year representatives of seven- 
teen parliaments of the world, and as a result President 
Roosevelt agreed to do what he could to call a meeting 
to complete the work which was begun at The Hague 
with reference to disarmament. [Loud applause. | 
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Neutral Zones on the Atlantic. 


The Massachusetts State Board of Trade to Chambers of Com- 
merce, Boards of Trade, and other commercial organizations : 
At a meeting of the Massachusetts State Board of 

Trade held in boston, January 17, 1905, the following 

resolution was adopted : 


RESOLVED, That in the judgment of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Trade the time has come when, 
by treaty, neutral zones should be established from 
the ports of North America to the ports of Great 
Britain and Ireland and the continent of Europe, 
within which zones steamships and sailing vessels in 
the conduct of lawful commerce shall be free to pass 
without seizure or interruption. 


This resolution will be presented to the President, to 
the Secretary of State, and to the Senate of the United 
States. 

It is respectfully suggested that similar action be 
taken by the other commercial bodies in this country; 
and it is hoped that commercial organizations in Europe 
will approve and present the subject of neutral zones 
upon the high seas to their respective governments. 

By coincidence the resolution of the Board was 
adopted on the one hundred and ninety-ninth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin, who in 1783 
wrote: “In my opinion there never was a good war or 
a bad peace.” But admitting that in the development 
of civilization war and warfare have at times been 
factors in progress, the time has come when kings and 
governments, as well as peoples, are coming to realize 
that ‘‘ war is hell”; that it is too brutal as well as too 
costly to be indulged in; that destructive methods must 
give way to constructive forces; that militarism must 
give place to economic, industrial and moral methods of 
progress; that warfare must not interrupt the exchange 
of products and services by which the people of all 
countries are benefited and none are injured; that the 
rights of neutrals should be enlarged and enforced and 
the wrongs committed by belligerents upon neutrals 
suppressed. “ Let us have peace” is more and more the 
aspiration of human hearts. Christianity and humanity 
have been calling for the great transformation, and 
almost unwittingly it is now taking place. 

The Hague Tribunal for the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes has been established, and has entered 
upon the beneficent work it is destined to accomplish in 
the coming years, and treaties of arbitration are being 
negotiated with surprising rapidity, More than twenty- 
five such treaties have been signed within the last 
eighteen months. 

Another great force for peace, order and industry, the 
constitution of neutral zones, has already been applied, 
though as yet only to a quite limited extent. The very 
destructive conditions of war itself have rendered it 


necessary for the great military powers of Europe to 
neutralize the territory of Belgium, that of Switzerland 
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and the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. It has also 
become necessary for the conduct of commerce to neu- 
tralize the Suez Canal. 

There is yet one more existing example of neutraliza- 
tion seldom referred to and unknown to many, the 
importance of which is little realized. In 1817, at the 
instance of John Quincy Adams, the United States and 
the kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland entered into a 
compact whereby the Great Lakes and the waterways 
from them to the ocean by the St. Lawrence River, 
which divide the United States from the Dominion of 
Canada, were practically neutralized. Through a simple 
agreement, which did not have the dignity of a treaty, 
conditions which make for peace and prosperity and the 
absence of those which so often lead to disastrous war 
have, for nearly a century, reigned over these great 
inland waters, whose commerce, conducted for the bene- 
fit of the states and nations of Europe and America, 
rivals that which passes through the Suez Canal or over 
the Mediterranean Sea; and with a result foreshadowed 
in these words of President Monroe in his communica- 
tion to the Senate commending the proposed agreement : 
“Tn order to avoid collision and save expense.” 

Forts which had been erected at salient points on 
either side of the lakes and rivers dividing the United 
States from Canada, which but for this agreement 
would, in the natural course of events, have been en- 
larged, increasingly garrisoned and provided with mod- 
ern implements of destruction at large expense, have re- 
mained substantially as when the agreement was made, 
or now constitute but interesting or picturesque ruins, 
and the great cost of constructing and maintaining, 
through a long series of years, naval armaments of 
ever-increasing power, has been avoided. 

It is believed that the time has come to extend neu- 
tralization to what may be called the “ferry ways” of 
the great commerce passing over the Atlantic. The 
lines of traflic over which steamers and sailing vessels 
pass are now almost as well defined as if they were 
rivers bordered by banks. These ways of commerce can 
be defined by treaty among the states which have 
become interdependent for food, fibre and fabrics of 
every kind. They may be neutralized by states border- 
ing on the Atlantic, and those that can be reached from 
the ocean. 

In the great progress that has been made towards uni- 
versal peace among the nations, Chambers of Commerce, 
Boards of Trade and other commercial organizations in 
Europe and America have taken an important part. It 
was partly at their instance that the many recent treaties 
of arbitration were negotiated, and that the reference of 
international disputes to the Hague Court has been 
accomplished. 

In the further work that is to be done for peace, they 
are destined to wield an even greater influence than that 
which they have exerted in the past. The time is ripe 
for the extension of the principle of neutral zones, and 
these bodies are peculiarly the forces to inaugurate the 
movement which will lead to the accomplishment of so 
desirable an end. 

Because of the considerations herein given, the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Trade has deemed it judicious to 
send this Memorial and the accompanying resolution to 
the commercial bodies of this and other countries, hoping 
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they will deem it wise to take action upon the same lines, 
and by so doing hasten the day when another sanctuary 
for free commerce will have been established, and another 
menace to the welfare of the great commercial and ship- 
ping interests of the nations will have been removed. 

Commercial or other organizations which take action 
relative to the subject of this communication will greatly 
oblige the Massachusetts State Board of Trade by send- 
ing to its Secretary a statement of such action. 


L. E. CHaMBEeRLAIN 
Epwin L. SpraAGvuE 
GoruaAmM D, Gi~MaNn 
Epwarp ATKINSON 
WatstTetn R. CuHEester 
Cuaries E. Apams 
President 
Ricuarp L. Gay 
Secretary 
Committee on International Arbitration of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Trade. 


Boston, Massacuusettrs, U.S. A,, 
February 13, 1905. 
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Text of the Arbitration Treaty with 
Great Britain. 

[Signed by Secretary Hay on December 12, 1904, transmitted 
by the President to the Senate on December 13, reported from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations on February 8 with 
amendment, and ratified as amended on February 11th, by a 
vote of 50to 9. The other treaties were in substantially the 
same terms as this. ] 

The United States of America and His Majesty The 
King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor 
of India, signatories of the Convention for the Pacitic 
Settlement of International Disputes, concluded at the 
Hague on the 29th July, 1899; 

Taking into consideration that by Article XIX of that 
Convention the High Contracting Parties have reserved 
to themselves the right of concluding Agreements, with 
a view to referring to arbitration all questions which 
they shall consider possible to submit to such treatment, 

Have appointed their respective Plenipotentiaries, 
namely : 

The President of the United States of America, John 
Hay, Secretary of State of the United States; and 

His Britannic Majesty, the Right Henorable Sir H. 
M. Durand, G. C. M. G., K, C. 8. I, K. C. I. E., His 
Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary and Plen- 
ipotentiary ; 

Who, after having communicated each to the other 
their respective full powers in good and due form, have 
agreed upon the following Articles : 


ARTICLE I, 


Differences which may arise of a legal nature, or re- 
lating to the interpretation of Treaties existing between 
the two Contracting Parties, and which it may not have 
been possible to settle by diplomacy, shall be referred to 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration established at the 
Hague by the Convention of the 29th July, 1899, pro- 
vided, nevertheless, that they do not affect the vital 
interests, the independence, or the honor of the two Con- 
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tracting States, and do not concern the interests of third 
Parties. 
Articte II, 

In each individual case the High Contracting Parties, 
before appealing to the Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
shall conclude a special TZreaty defining clearly the 
matter in dispute and the scope of the powers of the 
Arbitrators, and fixing the periods for the formation of 
the Arbitral Tribunal and the several stages of the 
procedure. 

Articce III, 


The present Convention shall be ratitied by the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and by His 
Britannic Majesty. The ratifications shall be exchanged 
at Washington as soon as possible, and the Convention 
shall take effect on the date of the exchange of its 
ratifications. 

ArtIcLeE IV. 

The present Convention is concluded for a period of 
five years, dating from the day of the exchange of its 
ratifications. 

Done in duplicate at the City of Washington, this 12th 
day of December, in the year 1904. 


Joun Hay SEAL. | 
H. M. Duranp [SEAL.] 


--_~>-- 


Form of Bequest. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the American Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation established under the laws 
of the State of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars, 
to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 


<> -- 
Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 


Tue CuHicaGo PEACE SOCIETY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
H. W. Thomas, D. D., President. 
Mrs. E. A. W. Hoswell, Secretary. 
THE MINNESOTA PEACE SOCIETY, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
R. J. Mendenhall, President. 
Miss A. B. Albertson, Secretary. 
THE KANSAS STATE PEACE SOCIETY, 
Wichita, Kansas. 
George W. Hoss, LL. D., President. 
J. M. Naylor, Secretary. 


YorK GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
New York, N. Y. 


NEw 


Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 

5 West 63d Street. 
T. Borgstedt, Secretary, P. O. Box 555. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 103 Second Ave. 
CINCINNATI. 


Tuk ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY OF 


505 First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Philip V. N. Myers, President, 
S. P. Butler, Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. ° 

ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

ArT. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, incl iding the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chusen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society, 


Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 

A Regular International Advisory Congress. — By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. A paper read before the Twenty- 
first Conference of the International Law Association, 
Antwerp, Belgium, September 30, 1903. Price 5 cts. each, 
or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By AugustineJones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 


Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Hague Court in the Pious Fund Arbitration. — Address 
of Hon. William L. Penfield, Solicitor of the State Depart- 
ment, at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, May 28, 1903. 

The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL. D. 32 pages. Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. 
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A Primer of the Peace Movement. — Prepared by Lucia Ames 
Mead. A reprint of the American Peace Society's Card- 
display Exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition. A most val- 
uable compendium of statistics, brief arguments, facts, 
etc. 26 pages, large print. Price, postpaid, 10 cts.; $7.50 
per hundred. 

A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814, 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War. — With an introduction by John 
sright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ard Crosby. Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
Providence, R.I., November, 1900, 12 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 

The Coming Reform— A Woman’s Word. — By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. New edition, 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 

The Nation’s Responsibility for Peace.—By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5 cts., or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Mexican International American Conference and Arbi- 
tration.--By Hon. William I. Buchanan. Address de- 
livered before the American Peace Society, Boston, April 
15, 1902. 23 pages. Price 5 cts., prepaid. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Address delivered at the Commemoration meeting held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, January 16, 1901. 12 pages. 
Price $1.50 per hundred. New edition. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Text of the Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes.— Price 5 cts. each. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F, Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 centseach. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

Topics for Essays and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
on receipt of two cents for postage. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893. — Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the American Friends’ Peace Conference. — Held 
at Philadelphia in December, 1901. Contains all the 
papers read. Price 15 cts. postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Menace of the Navy.—8 pages. $1.00 per hundred, 

The Growth of European Militarism.—Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 ets. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

History of the Seventy-five Years’ Work of the American 
Peace Society. — 16 pages. Two copies for 5 cts. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 8. 4 
pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.— By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
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'@) ®@) A FOUR PAGE MONTHLY 
Ohe Angel ot W eure. irae eereeee” 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Devoted to Peace, Temperance, Good Morals, Good Manners. 


Thoroughly Christian, but undenominational. 
Bright, fresh and attractive, but free from over exciting, sensational reading. 


Just the thing for Bible Schools and Mission Work. 


Price, 15 Cents a Yearfor Single Copies. Five Copies to one person, 10 Cents Each, 
Twenty-five or more Copies to one person, 8 Cents per Copy. 


ADDRESS, The Angel of Peace, 


The Woman’s Journal. 


The Woman's Journal, edited weekly 
at 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., by 
Henry B. Blackwell and Alice Stone 
Blackwell, gives the news of the move- 
ment for equal rights for women’ all 
over the world. $1 per year. Trial sub- 
scription, 3 months, 25 cents. 


‘It is the best source of information con- 
cerning what women are doing, what they 
have done, and what they should do.’’ 

Julia Ward Howe. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 
American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
The Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue True GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THE War System oF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 
and Tue Duet BETWeEN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts., postpaid. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT 
THE HAGUE. By Frederick 
W. Holls, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Commission to the Hague 
Conference. 572 pages, octavo. 
Price, $2.50, postpaid. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subject. Price, 65 cts. postpaid. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 


31 BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


tne Advocate of Leace 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT. 


Price, One Dollara Year. In Clubs of 
ten or more, 50 Cents a Year. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The American Peace Society, 


31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement at the present time. 
Prepared at the request of the 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 
Price postpaid, $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collection of the Schemes 
which have been proposed. Adds 
a long list of instances of interna- 
tional settlements by arbitral courts 
and commissions. By W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. Fourth Edition, 
much enlarged. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $3.50, postpaid. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, postpaid, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. A discussion of the 
grounds, both theoretic and _his- 
toric, for believing in the Realiza- 
tion of the Brotherhood of Hu- 
manity, and the final organization 
of the World into an International 
State. Second Edition. Cloth, 169 
pages. Price, 65 cts. 
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50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TraveE Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyriGcHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Gesertptinn may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. rece’ e 
wecial notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,3612ro20=y. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C. 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


TO RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE. 


-. Laughlin 


= 
Fountain Pen 


Guaranteed Finest Grade 14k. 
SOLID GOLD PEN. 


To test the merits of the 
** Advocate of Peace’ 


as an advertising medium we 
offer your choice of 


.00 


Postpaid 
to any 
Address. 


= 


Holder is made of finest quality jf 
hard rubber, in four simple parts, 
fitted with very highest grade, 

4 large size 14k. gold pen, any flex- iam 
™ ibility desired —ink feeding de- 
w vice perfect. 


NHS Cw) 


6) 


Either Style— Richly Gold 
= Mounted for presentation pur- 
poses, $1.00 extra. 


% Grand Special Offer. 


BY ou may try the pen a week ; if 4 
“ ef . “ . 
me you do not find it as represented, Gm 

fully as fine a value as you can se- 
cure for three times the price in 
any other make, if not entirely 
satisfactory in every respect, re- 
turn it and we will send you $1.10 fi 
for it, the extra 10 cts. is for your 
trouble in writing us, and to show 
our confidence in the Laughlin } 

en. 

Illustration on left is full size of 
Ladies’ style; on right Gentle- 
men’s style. 


Lay this Advocate down 
and write NOW. 


Safety Pocket Pen Holder sent 
free of charge with each Pen. 


ADDRESS 


Laughlin Mfg.Co. 
‘* 47” Griswold St., ‘a 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. . 








